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Sellers’ Market—How Long? 


S retail sales continue to boom 

month after month, the coming of 
a buyers’ market seems to be pushed 
further and further into the future. The 
public takes what it can get, and likes 
it, and appears prepared to continue do- 
ing so indefinitely. 

This situation is fraught with danger 
for many types of businesses. The 
sellers’ market exercises an insidious 
influence on the most level-headed. Why 
plan for selling effort when the difficulty 
is to fill the orders now on the books? 
Why attempt to give better value at 
lower prices if the public will fight to 
buy inferior goods at inflated prices? 

year or two ago, there were dire pre- 
dictions of unemployment and deflation 
in the postwar period. These predic- 
ions have not shown any sign of ma- 
frializing so far; why can’t the econ- 
my continue spinning along at present 
fvels indefinitely with no special effort 

im anyone’s part? 

‘Thinking like that is dangerous to 

y business, and in a great many fields 
he danger may become apparent much 

foner than anyone expects. 

Not to be too gloomy about it, there 
es not seem to be much chance of real 
Milation this year, or even next—that 
& for the economy as a whole. In 

ecific businesses, however, there is 

fave possibility that the buyers’ mar- 
if not around the next corner, is 
ist around the corner after that. 

Backlogs in construction and auto- 

lobiles are so substantial that there is 
iitle likelihood that the markets can 
ity up unless there is an actual “buyers’ 
itike.” But in radios, wearing apparel, 
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and electrical appliances, for example, 
many observers are now predicting 
shorter-term booms. The largest num- 
ber of radio sets sold in any prewar year 
was 13,000,000, while pent-up demand 
at the war’s end was estimated at 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000. But against 
this must be set the fact that companies 
which never made radios before have 
entered the field, while some of the old- 
time firms have increased their capacity 
manyfold. 

Again, in the apparel field, shoe pro- 
duction is expected to catch up with de- 
mand before very long, and the shortage 
of other wearing apparel to disappear 
sooner than was previously thought pos- 
sible. Electrical appliances now begin- 
ning to appear in retail stores are being 
snapped up, but the capacity of the in- 
dustry is great, once production really 
gets under way. 

You may still get your favorite maga- 
zine from under the counter, but the 
handwriting on the wall is already leg- 
ible in the publication field. 

“Almost overnight,” Business Week 
reports, “the spectacular boom in news- 
stand circulation shows signs of a bust. 
Newsstand returns, which only a few 
weeks ago were running as low as 2 or 
3 per cent, now range all the way from 
5 per cent to upwards of 80 per cent 

. Competition for a potential reader’s 
leisure is increasing. The end of gaso- 
line rationing, for instance, means more 
time spent in motoring, hence fewer 
minutes available for reading. And a 
buyer’s psychology changes when 
enough goods are available. During 


(Continued on page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Once rail and coal labor difficulties 
are settled, production should begin 
moving up steadily. This, however, 
by no means removes the inflationary 
threat, since the coal settlement may 
well be such as to stir further demands 
for compensating price 
along the line. 

National income for the first quarter 
was running at the rate of $156,000,- 
000,000 annually, and spending at the 
rate of $120,000,000,000, an all-time 
record. A sizable drop in unemploy- 
ment was registered from March to 
April. Business failures dropped to 81 
in April, as against 86 in March, and 
90 in April of last year. Dun’s Insol- 
vency Index (seasonally adjusted) stood 
at 4.1, compared to 4.5 in March and 
9.2 in April a year ago. 











increases all 


PRICES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics whole- 
sale price index, which rose only 2.3 
per cent during 1945, began rising at 
the rate of 12 per cent a year in 
February. In the four weeks ending 
April 20, the rate of increase was 15 
per cent. The BLS consumers’ price 
index was estimated at 131.3 in April, 
1.1 points over March and 4.2 points 

over April a year ago. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


The first monthly decline in unem- 
ployment since October, 1945, was re- 
corded from March to April when the 
number of jobless dropped 15 per cent 
to 2,350,000. Such industries as tex- 
tiles, food, leather, tobacco, paper, and 
lumber have restored employment to 
levels equivalent to or above those of a 
year ago. 

Bureau of the Census figures place 
employment at 54,550,000 in April. 


(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


PRODUCTION 


Continued gains in production in 
many industries, especially in the non- 
durable goods group, were offset in 
April by progressively decreasing pro- 
duction in coal-dependent industries, re- 
sulting in a slight decline in over-all 
output. 


CORPORATE INCOME 

Earnings reports of 300 corporations, 
summarized by the National City Bank, 
show total net income for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 at $217,000,000 after taxes, 
as compared with $320,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1945, a decrease of 32 
per cent. 

Largest decrease was registered in 
iron and steel, off 50.3 per cent, and 
largest increases in “miscellaneous man- 
ufacturing,” up 83.1 per cent, and pulp 
and paper products, up 64.6 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permit valuations in 215 
cities totaled $240,722.327 in April, 
Dun & Bradstreet reports. This was 
about one-half the unusually high figure 
recorded in March, but approximately 
four times the total for April, 1945. 

In the first quarter of 1946, new con- 
struction amounted to $1,635,000,000, as 
compared with $1,352,000,000 in the 
preceding quarter. Volumeswas nearly 
double that of a year ago. 

Employment in the construction field 
increased 200,000 in April, making the 
total employed in the industry 1,712,000, 
the Department of Commerce reports. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Dollar volume of retail trade in April 
was moderately above the preceding 
month, and some 40 per cent over April 
a year ago, but part of the gain over 
last year was due to a later Easter, and 
to the fact that stores were closed for 
a day in April, 1945, in mourning for 
President Roosevelt. 

Wholesale trade volume was estimated 
20 per cent above a year ago as gains 
were noted in most lines. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


“Is the current nation-wide interest in 
human relations a temporary fad, in a 
sense, produced by abnormal wartime 
conditions? Have you any hope that it 
is not?” That question was put to Gen- 
eral Robert W. Johnson, Chairman of 
the Board, Johnson & Johnson, speaker 
at the Production Conference, held in 
New York City, April 22-24. 

“T am afraid,”’ General Johnson said, 
“that long lines outside the employment 
office will allow too many managers to 
revert to type. But I think it is up to the 
owners of American business to see that 
they do not.” 

“How can conservative management 
be sold on the importance of human re- 
lations?” another member of the audi- 
ence inquired. “I don’t know,” said 
General Johnson, “I really don’t know. 
If ten years of depression and the past 
six years of war economy have not 
taught our American management this 
lesson, I think it is beyond the pale, and 
the job is going to be done by militant 
labor. It seems too bad.” 


“CROOKED TIME STUDY’ 

How little many firms have done to 
sell time study techniques to the rank 
and file is illustrated by a story told by 
Edward T. Cheyfitz at the Production 
Conference. 

Mr. Cheyfitz, now Assistant to Eric 
Johnston, President, Motion Picture As- 
sociation, was formerly National Chair- 
man, Casting Division, CIO Mine, Mill 
and Smelting Workers. On one occa- 
sion, the president of a large local union 
came down to his office in Washington 
and reported: “Eddie, I’ve made a great 
discovery, and I brought it straight to 
you. Our company uses crooked time 
study watches.” Mr. Cheyfitz replied, 
“I wonder where they have them made. 
I wonder whether Elgin, Bulova, or 
Hamilton have special departments mak- 
ing crooked time study watches. If so, 
think of the control they must have. Sup- 
pose honest companies got the wrong 
watches, just think what could happen!” 
Then he added: “If you stop to think 
about it, they could have displays in 
Business Week and Time, ‘For the best in 
crooked watches—see Elgin.’ ” 

“Well,” said the president of the 
local, “if the watches aren’t crooked the 
time studies are.” 

The man did not know that the com- 
pany used the time standards for pro- 








duction planning, for scheduling, and 
for price estimating, as well as for set- 
ting incentive rates. Only after Mr. 
Cheyfitz had explained to him that a 
crooked time study department would 
necessitate a second department t 
straighten out the time studies for other 
uses was he convinced. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 

Suggestion systems are generally 
thought of as a recent development, but 
some companies have had such plans for 
as long as 20, 30, 40, or even 50 years. 

Among the firms with the longest ex. 
perience in the field are the following, 
listed by L. J. Alger, Manager, Sugges. 
tion Board, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, at the Production Conference: 

National Cash Register Company since 18% 


Eastman Kodak 1898 
Bausch & Lomb “1898 
Westinghouse Electric “1910 
Western Electric “ 1910 
United Shoe Machinery “1911 
Public Service Co. of Northern 

Illinois “1911 
Public Service Corp. of New 

Jersey “1915 
Philadelphia Electric Co. “1915 
Stromberg-Carlson “1917 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. “ 1918 


As early as 1880, F. A. Denz, Admin- 
istrator, Employee Suggestion Plan, 
Remington Rand, Inc., pointed out, the 
William Denny Shipbuilding Company 
of Dumbarton, Scotland, inaugurated a 
formal suggestion program. And even 
in the 18th century, he said, many Irish 
and German landowners gave their over- 
seers extra crop portions as rewards for 
better farming or marketing ideas. 


GRIEVANCE DIGEST 

In order that every foreman may have 
access to the grievance record of the er 
time company, Forstmann Woolen Com 
pany issues a Grievance Digest, C. W. 
Hodges, Assistant to the Vice President, 
reported at the Production Conference. 

The Digest, Mr. Hodges explained, is 
a loose-leaf binder in which new pages 
are inserted as needed. One section com 
tains an account of settled cases, another 
of pending cases. In each instance, the 
grievance is written up for the Digest 
as soon as it is put in writing by the 
union. The description contains a ver 
batim copy of the written grievance, just 
as it was presented to management, with 
a thumbnail digest of the action taken 
at each step. 

Comments from the supervisors show 
that they find this booklet helpful in 
their handling of grievances. 
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Vacation Policies 


Decisions of the National War Labor 
Board during the war laid down a gen- 
eral pattern for paid vacations for fac- 
tory workers, and it seems probable that 
this pattern will be followed, in the 
main, for some time to come. Where a 
change does occur, it is quite likely to 
be in the direction of more liberal va- 
cations rather than toward the loss or 
decrease of those already instituted. 


Two main factors will he responsible 
for this trend. One is that even the 
managements most inept in the person- 
nel field recognize the bad effect on 
worker morale of the withdrawal or de- 
crease of privileges once granted. But 
a more active factor will be the influ- 
ence of collective bargaining, in which 
pressure will be for longer paid vaca- 
tions now that the vacation clause has 
become an established part of many 
union contracts. 


THEORY OF VACATIONS 


The philosophy of the paid vacation 
has changed. For many years the atti- 
tude of employers was that the vacation 
was a health measure designed to help 
keep workers in good shape mentally 
and physically. Now emphasis has 
shifted to vacations as reward for past 
service. A study of the reasons for 
this shift would be interesting, but 
clearly the inclusion of the vacation 
allowance in union contracts is one of 
the main factors. The payment of va- 
cation money instead of granting time 
off in a number of war production 
plants is another, and an important one. 
Although this was done to maintain 
worker morale in a tight labor market 
under wage stabilization, it nevertheless 
amounted to complete recognition of 
the principle that the workers earn their 
vacations, since, obviously, the health 
element was disregarded. 


A good statement of this newer phil- 
osophy is found in the recently revised 
handbook for employees of a large 
Eastern public utility company. 


General Policies: Each year, the com- 
pany grants vacations with pay to all of its 
employees who were on the payroll on De- 
cember 31 of the preceding year. 

The company has two thoughts in mind 
in granting vacations with pay: first, em- 
ployees should be benefited by a period of 
rest and recreation; second, they are en- 
titled to such a period as a reward for 
past service. These two thoughts are re- 
flected in all of the company’s policies 
having to do with vacations. They are, for 





example, clearly reflected in the following 

general policies: 

Time off on account of injury (whether 
or not due to the fault of the employee) 
or sickness or other reasons in no way 
affects an employee’s vacation allowance. 
Employees are not permitted the choice 
of working for extra pay instead of tak- 
ing their vacations. 

It is the management’s wish that, in so 
far as is practicable, preference as to the 
choice of vacation time be granted in 
accordance with the length of service of 
the various employees in each group. 

STANDARD POLICY 

The standard War Labor Board paid 
vacation for hourly workers was one 
week for those with not less than one 
year’s service, and two weeks for those 
with five years’ service or more. The 
amount of pay was usually the number 
of scheduled weekly or bi-weekly hours 
multiplied by the straight-time hourly 
rate of pay. 

Many deviations from this pattern 
occurred because of area or industry 
practice, but very few of these devia- 
tions involved more liberal allowances 
than those described. As a matter of 
fact, a considerable amount of liberali- 
zation was done by the Board in grant- 
ing the second week of paid vacation 
after five years’ service. Two weeks’ 
paid vacation for office workers has 
gradually become a widespread stand- 
ard practice and is given after one 
year’s service, but the allowance of more 
than one week for factory workers was 
exceptional previous to the war. In- 
deed, any paid vacation for these work- 
ers was unusual previous to the first 
World War. 

Under the postwar government wage- 
price policy the “one week after one 
year and two weeks after five years” 
vacation is given advance approval by 
the National Wage Stabilization Board 
without application. This will prob- 
ably remain the standard plan for some 
time to come. Inspection of a number 
of plans shows that they conform to this 
general outline, although many of them 
have minor deviations. 


FOOD COMPANY PLAN 
The plan of a large food manufac- 
turing company for 1946 shows excep- 
tional liberalization of its preceding 
plan: 
Hourly Rated Employees 


(a) One week’s vacation after one year’s 
continuous service. 

(b) Two weeks’ vacation after three 
years’ continuous service. (The old 
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policy was two weeks after four 
years. ) 
(c) Three weeks’ vacation 
years’ continuous service. 
Note: The unexcused absence provision no 
longer applies against vacations of 
hourly rated employees. 
Salaried Employees 
(a) Two weeks’ vacation after one year’s 
continuous service. (The old pol- 
icy was one week after one year.) 
(b) Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ 
continuous service. 


after 20 


OFFICE VACATIONS 


A typical plan for office vacations is 
that of a large research company. It 
is given in full because details of its 
administration have been well worked 
out: 


Vacations with pay are based on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 
1. The vacation period starts May 1, 
ends September 30. 
2. One day of vacation with pay will be 
allowed for each month of continu- 
ous service prior to May 1, up to a 
maximum of ten regular working days 
(two weeks) for all employees who 
have completed their three-month 
probationary period. In other words, 
no vacation allowance will be made 
for less than three months of continu- 
ous employment on a full-time basis 
prior to May 1. 


Months’ Service Days’ 
Requirement Vacation 
Prior to May 1 With Pay 
3 Completed Months 3 

Di cakandanennoateeuee waren 4 
Dcpieacrdeawrekatse se 5 
Ciseusssasessaesoswecsen 6 
LisutavtasaGandacenaeeas 7 
Disddbdcestesseececswnes 8 

Oi Moxsetemsganaacaadee 9 

MR A Whivbednuncinssdeass 10 


3. In computing your months of service. 
to determine allowable days of vaca- 
tion, use the 15th of the month as the 
dividing point. If you started to work 
between the lst and 16th of a month, 
you will be credited with the full 
month. If you started to work on the 
16th or later, your credit will start 
with the following month. 

4. Your choice of time within the vaca- 
tion period from May 1 through Sep- 
tember 30 will be governed by your 
length-of-service standing. Those with 
the longest service will naturally have 
first choice and those with the next 
longest, second choice, etc. 

5. Vacation schedules are made up at 
the beginning of the vacation period 
(May 1) so that department managers 
can plan their work during the sum- 
mer months. Subsequent changes in 
vacation dates must be taken up with 
and authorized by your department 
head. 

6. Vacation payment will be the check 
which you would have received on a 
payday falling within the period 
when you are on vacation. 

7. Vacation allowances cannot be ac- 
cumulated from year to year, and all 
vacation time must be used by De- 
cember 31 unless special arrange- 
ments have been made with your de- 
partment manager. 

8. Employees who have completed ten 
years of continuous service will be 
entitled to special consideration. 
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CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


R. C. Muir 


Thomas G. Spates 


Conference June 11 Will Deal 
With Management Development 


Management development, the training of executives in the multiple responsibili- 
ties imposed by today’s conflicting pressures, will be the theme of AMA’s General 
Management Conference, set for June 11 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


General Foods’ “Conferences for Ex- 
ecutive Development,” which cover both 
general management fundamentals and 
specialized functions, will be described 
by Thomas G. Spates, Vice President, 
Personnel Administration, of the Corpo- 
ration. Forest D. Siefkin, Vice President, 
International Harvester, will discuss his 
company’s program for “Training Man- 
agement iv Meei Labor.” Dinner speaker 
will be R. C. Muir, Vice President, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who will outline 
his firm’s course in “Better Business 
Management,” which has been given to 
more than 4,000 supervisors, including 
over 2,000 factory foremen. 

Other topics will be “Profit-Sharing— 
Its Advantages and Limitations,” and 
‘Administration Planning.” The former 
will be discussed by Edward S. Cowd- 
rick, of New York, who has studied 
many company plans intensively. Eu- 
gene G. Mapel, Supervisor, Adminis- 
tration Planning, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation, will present his company’s 
program for planned administration 
and organization structure. 

The Association’s annual meeting, 
with election of directors, will take place 
in conjunction with the conference. 
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the wartime magazine drought, buying 
at newsstands was panicky. Now it is 
getting back to its old choosy self.” 
And, it might be added, it takes very 
littie time for the transformation to 
occur. 

Manufacturers and distributors, there- 
fore, would be well advised not to re- 
gard their present situation as perma- 
nent, and to be ready for a real selling 
effort as soon as the necessity appears. 

Nor is there anything to be regretted 
about the rebirth of competition. As 
long as we avoid depression and unem- 
ployment and the type of frantic com- 
petition which those phenomena en- 
gender, healthy competition is the life- 
blood of the capitalistic system. It is 
only competition which forces better 
goods at lower prices, with resultant in- 
creases in the standard of living. 
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Conference Dates 
For Year 1946-47 
Tentatively Chosen 


Office Management Sept. 19-20 
To Be First Meeting 


According to present plans, AMA will 
hold eleven conferences next year, eight 
in the East and three in the Midwest, 
First on the tentative schedule is the 
Office Management Conference, planned 
for September 19-20 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. Others are: 


1946 


PERSONNEL: October 7-8-9, at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston 


Propuction: November 14-15, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago 


InsuRANCE: December 5-6, at the Hotel 


Drake, Chicago 


1947 


MarKETING: January 9-10, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 


Finance: February 5-6, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 


PERSONNEL: February 24-25-26, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago 


Packacinc: March 18-19-20, at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J 


Propuction: April 14-15, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City 
INsuRANCE: May 5-6, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT: June 11-12, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
The annual Packaging Exposition is 
tentatively set for March 18, 19, 20, and 
21 at the Atlantic City Auditorium. 





HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES USE 
FOREMAN’S KIT IN TRAINING 





Hundreds of companies are now 
using AMA’s’ Foreman’s_ Basic 
Reading Kit in their foreman 
training programs. The manual, 
spiral-bound with leatherette cov- 
ers, is made up of the best man- 
agement literature published by 
AMA for foremen and supervisors. 

Topics covered include _ such 
things as “Understanding People 
in Work Relationships,” ‘“Intro- 
ducing the New Employee to His 
Job,” “The Foreman’s Part in Pre- 
venting Absenteeism,” “Helping 
the Worried Worker,” ‘“Supervi- 
sion of Apprentices,” and “Prin- 
ciples of Organization.” 
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